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THE SNOW SHOVEL, 


Edward is fond of reading and fond of study. 
He is among the first in his class, and his teacher 
seldom censures him for neglecting his lessons, or 
reproves him for bad behaviour, 

Edward is an obliging boy, and he is always 


ready to do you a favor. He will cheerfully carry 
a note, or deliver a message, or assist you in any 
way that he is able. / 

This part of his character I know you will.ad- 
mire; but [ must now present him in a different 
aspect. He had been shovelling snow one day in 
front of the house, when suddenly he made his ap- 
pearance in the parlor, quite out of breath and 
jooking much excited. His face was a little flush- 
ed, and he spoke in a hurried and rather indistinct 
manner. 

** Mother,” said he, ‘‘ Samuel has taken my 
shovel away, and says he is going to use it now, 
and | want you to make him. give iteback tc me, 
for I am going to do all the shovelling m self. 
Mustn’t he? mother,” he continued, without giving 
time for a reply. . 

His mother told him that Samuel certainly did 
wrong in taking the shovel from him, but as it was 
now late, and the air cold and chilly, perhaps he 
had better stay in the hcuse the remainder of the 
afternoon, and try to make himself contented by 
the fire. 

Edward made many objections to this plan and 
began to cry about it. ff 

‘* T’m afraid your feet are wet now,’ continued 
his mother, ‘‘.and you might have/a fever in con- 
sequence of so much exposure.” , 

Edward looked exactly as if h¢ wanted to say, 
** well I don’t care if I do have a}fever,” and de- 
clared again and again that his feet were not wet. 

‘*Take off your shoes and let me see them,” 
said his mother, ‘‘ they may be damp and even 
wet, and you not be sensible of it.” 

Edward’s temper had now become almost un- 
manageable. He seemed not (to know what he 
did or said. He walked the room from one side 
to the other, while he wiped his tears, scolded 
about Sam, and muttered something about his 
mother. 

If a stranger had entered the room just then, he 
would have supposed that Edward was suffering 
some severe pain, perhaps the tooth-ache,. and 
was unable to restrain his feelings. We must 
never let our temper get the upper hand of us, but 
always keep it in subjection to our reason. 

Upon his mother requesting again to see his 
shoes, he slipped off first one and then the other, 
and kicked them along towards her, while he said 
in an undertone, ‘‘ You are always so concern- 
ed about me.” 

The shoes were found wet, and Edward was re- 
quested to come to the fire and dry his feet. This 











he did not do-until he was commanded to, and 
knew that it was useless tq refuse longer. : 

Angry people cannot Ye reasoned with; their 
mind is so disturbed by vicked and ungoverned 
passions, that they are not\capable of using it In 
the course of half an hout Edward’s appearance 
was entirely changed. He sat before the fire, 
looking very sober, but qnite calm and composed. 
The paroxysm had terminated. He saw that he 
had acted unreasonably and unwisely, and resolv- 
ed that for the future he would not be so much 
under the control of a hasty and impatient temper. 
Edward had made similar resolutions before, but 
had never yet been able to keep them. 

Solomon says, that he that hath no rule over his 
own spirit is like a city that, is broken down and 
without walls. That is, a person who has no com- 
mand over his own-temper is defenceless. Every 
hody ¢an vex, irritate and annoy him, at pleasure. 
When temptation comes he will not exercise firm- 
ness enough to bridle his tongue, and restrain his 
passions, . 

We are often provoked to anger, but then comes 
the time to keep a strict guard over ourselves, to 
forgive and forget, and to overcome evil with good. 

Edward is now eleven years old, he knows that 
hehas an ungovernable temper. He has been 
faithfully warned of his danger, and fully under- 
stands the nature and guilt of his easily besetting 
sin. Now whether he will exercise firmness and 
resolution enough to overcome it, 1 know not. 
Without this fault, there is no reason why he 
should not become a useful and respectable mem- 
ber of society, but if he allows it to grow with his 
grewth, and strengthen with his strength, he must 
ve content with a few friends, and a low station in 
the world» >-—- 

Edward, do you not aspire to the honor of gov- 
erning yourself?—Religious Magazine. 
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SNOW BALLING; OR, THE CHRISTMAS DOLLAR. 
A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT.—BY MISS LESLIE. 
[Concluded from our last.) 

The lady of the house now called in her ser- 
vant, reproved him for parleying with the boys, 
and desired him to go immediately and bring a 
glazier to replace the broken ‘pane with a new 
one. The nearest glazier lived in the court into 
which Robert Hamlin had retreated, and was just 
coming out of his door, when Mr. Cleveland’s ser- 
vant met him with the message respecting the 
broker window-glass. It was overheard by Rob- 
ert, who was standing close by with his head turn- 
ed from them, looking at the window of a huck- 
ster’s shop, and apparently engaged in admiring 
the tumblers of brass thimbles and cotton balls, 
the harl apples, hanks of .coarse tape, tough gin- 
ger cakes, bundles of matches, penny primmers, 
earthen pans, dip candles, and smoked herrings; 
but in reality, not observing a single article of the 
whole medley. 

The glazier went back into his shop for his tools, 
and then proceeded towards Mr. Cleveland’s 
house, with the servant walking a step or two be- 
hind, an} itovert, who had an invincible desire to 
know th whole, following unseen. ‘* Was there 
any othe: damave done by the snow-ball?” asked 
the glazier, sppo! ing over his shoulder to Virgil. 
‘Plenty’ answered the negro:  ‘* Little Miss 
Emily’s ) eo was nearly knocked off; or would, 
if she he 9. cack’d it. And the big chandelier 
would have’ 2en stmash’d to flinders, only it hung 
too hight»), ! dave say, every pane in the win- 
dow was ciick'd more or less with jthe jar and the 

; 





shake; but one was fairly drove in, I seed it 
with my own eyes. And the broken glass flew all 
over one of the ottamans, and would have killed 
the old cat that always lays there, only that just 
then he happened to be taking his nap on the 
hearth-rug. ‘The snow-ball must have been as 
hard as a stone, from the quantity of snow that 
was in it, when it fell to pieces all over the carpet. 
And Mrs. Cleveland’s sister, that has the nerves, 
would have been frightened into strong asterics, 
only she was not at home.” 

“* Well,”’ said the glazier, ‘‘ it might have been 
worse. From what | understand, the damage will 
only cost.the dollar I shall have to charge for put- 
ting in the new window pane.” 

‘‘ Are you going to charge a dollar?” asked 
Virgil. 

‘© To be sure,” replied the glazier; ‘‘ that is the 
usual price for these large panes of plate glass. 
I was old. Simon Puttywell’s journeyman, wher 
that house of Mr. Cleveland’s was built, and Simon 
and I put in every pane -of glass with our own 
hands. So I know all about them.” 

Robert Hamlin heard this dialogue with much 
regret. .His parents were sensible and conscien- 
tious people; and enlightened by the principles 
they had instilled into him, he saw in a moment 
that the gentleman whose window-glass he had 
broken, ought, not to be the loser of a dollar by 
his snow-balling. He began to think that he 
should not feel satisfied if he spent, in any grati- 
fication cf his own, the dollar his father had given 
him for a Christinas box, when it would afford him 
the means of paying what he now considered his 
debt to Mr. Cleveland. He hecame very much 
troubled, and the sight of the tempting things in 
the shop windows now grew tantalizing and pain- 
ful to him. 

Robert went pensively home, and found: the 
family just sitting down to their Christmas dinner. 
His mother informed him that they were all. invi- 
ted to spend the evening at his aunt Milrow’s, 
where there was to be a juvenile party. Robert 
became still more troubled, andefelt as:if he should 


so oppressed; and yet he could not resolve to give 
up all or any of the pleasures that he might pro- 
cure with his dollar. 

‘Well, Robert,” said his father, 
you done with your Christmas box?” 

‘* Nothing, as yet,” replied Robert; ‘‘ but I 
shall fix upon something, in the course of the 
afternoon.” 

‘¢ True,” said his father, smiling. ‘‘To one 
that has never before possessed a whole dollar, it 
is no doubt a sum of too much magnitude to be 
hastily disposed of.” 

Robert blushed, and looked uneasy; and to his 
mother’s great surprise, declined being helped to 
a second slice of roast turkey; and, nore wonder- 
ful still, refused even a first piece of mince-pie, 
saying, ‘‘ Mother, I cannot eat any midce-pie now, 
but perhaps, if you will put by a piece for me, 
I should like it after a while. Just now, if you 
will let me leave the table, I would rather go out 
again.” 

‘**I conclude,” said Mr. Hamlin,’ ‘* you have 
just been struck with a bright thought as to the 
disposal of that dollar.” 

** You have guessed rightly, dear father,’ re- 
plied Robert, ‘‘ I have now determined exactly 
what to do with it.” , 

He then departed, and immediately took his 
way to the residence of Mr. Cleveland. He rang 
‘at the door and inquired for that gentleman, who 


‘‘ what have 








came out immediately. 


** Sir,”’ said the boy, coloring and looking coa- 
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not be able to enjoy the party while his mind was > 
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“an excellent sled, that [ made myself.” 


Yoth’s Companion « 








fused; ‘‘I was so unlucky this morning as to 


break, with a snow-ball, a pane of glass in one of 
your parlor windows. [| have brought you a dol- | 
lar (which is my Christmas box,) to pay for the’ 
new glass that has been put in.” 

Mr. Cleveland looked surprised, and paused for 
a few moments before he replied. ‘1 will take 
this money,” said he, at length; ‘‘my doing so, 
will enforce more deeply, a salutary lesson as to 
the consequences that may accrue from the mis- 
chievous practice of throwing snow-balls. But 
you are an honest, and an honorable boy; and | 
foresee that you will do well in the world, Who 
is your father? He must have set you a good 
example. What is his name and yours?” 

Robert briefly replied to these questions.— 
** Ah!” said the gentleman; ‘‘I know Mr. Ham- 
lin, from having had work done at his ‘shop, and 
he has always given me the utmost satisfaction. 
Come, I must shake hands with you.” 

Robert smiled, and brushed the tears from his 
eyes, and having given his hand to Mr. Cleve- 
land, who pressed it kindly, he jumped down the 
steps with that lightness of heart, which always 
results from the consciousness of having acted 
rightly. ‘* After all,” thought he, as, on his way 
home, he tried to reconcile himself to the loss of 
the pleasures he had expected to derive from his 
dollar; ‘the sacrifice is not so great but that | 
can bear it very well.” -As he passed the stand 
of sleighs, in one of which he had thought of tak- 
ing a dollar ride; ‘I am not sure,” said he to 
himself, *‘ that it is not almost as good to hang on 
behind a sleigh, as to sit in one. And then I have 


When he came to De Young’s, and saw again 
the silver pencils, displayed on cards in the win- 
dow; ‘‘ they are very pretty,” said he; ‘‘ particu- 
larly the one that has little stars all over it; but 
Tom Randall, who has a silver pencil, acknowl- 
edges, that on the whole, a good cedar 6ne, with 
fine lead in it, is much more manageable, and 
pleasanter to use.” 

In passing Baversach’s,—** Well,” said he, 
‘as fortunately I am not a girl, I have no longing 
for one of these glittering dolls, and as tothe rock- 
ing horses, I am quite too big a boy to derive any 
pleasure from sitting on a piece of painted wood, 
that only pitches back and forwards, without ever 
advancing a step. To see-saw on a common 
board, is much more amusing, because you make 
it go up and down with far greater force. Indeed, 
there are few toy$ that a boy does not get tired of 
inten minutes. And as to Henrion’s sugar things, 
they are certainly very pretty, and very ingenious; 
but I doutt if any of them taste as well as they 
look; and then they are so curiously made, that I 
should think it a pity to destroy them, by eating 
them at all.” 

By this process of reasoning, did our young 
philosopher endeavor to reconcile himself to the 
sacrifice of His Christmas dollar to a just sense of 
the principles of right. When he got home, the 
‘family gladly observed that his countenance was 
wonderfully brightened, and that he was ina state 
of great satisfaction. ‘* Mother,” said he, “I 
think I can eat my mince-pie now.” ‘I suppose 
then,” said Mrs. Hamblin, giving him the piece 
she had set away for him, ** by your mind heing 
now at ease, you have gotten rid of your dollar.” 
**T have, indeed,” replied Robert, ‘‘ And how 
have you disposed of it?”” ‘In paying for a win- 
dow-glass, that I broke with a snow-ball,” said 
Robert, manfully: and he then related all that had 

passed. 

The eyes of his mother filled with tears, as she 
kissed hin at the conclusion of his little narrative; 
and she hastily left-the room. Ina few minutes, 
she retarned with his father, who embraced Rob- 
ert, and said to him—‘‘ My son, I rejoice in you. 
‘I regard this evidence of eurly integrity, as an ear- 
nést of'your becoming an upright and honorable 
man, and one that will dignify the station to which 


you ong. z 
** Dear father,” said Robert, ‘‘ nothing that I 


= Se 
five dollar nte could have civer 
piaess that . frel mow | 
a snow-b.l} ah ; 
They all went tothe party at their aunt Mil- 
row’s, where they spit a delightful evening, and 
where no one was so gay and so pleasant as Robert 
Hanlin. . 
From this time, Mr Hamlin was constantly em- 
ployed in the line of lis business, by Mr. Cleve- 
land, who also recomnended to him other custom- 
ers, and did every thitg in his power to promote 
his nterest. He offerd to take Robert into his 
counting house when he was old enough; but the 
boy preferred learning the trade of his father; and 
before he commenced hts apprenticeship, Mr. 
Cleveland made him a present of a very handsome 
set of working tools to begin with.— Violet. 

















MORALITY. 











THE ROBIN’S NEST. 
Charles is a boy who always insists upon having 
his own way. It certainly must be that he thinks 
he knows more than any body in the whole world, 
for he is never willing to take advice, not even 
from his father and mother, who, of course, know 
much better than he does what is best for him. 
He caught a violent cold the other day and was 
confined to the house a week, because he would 
not wear his cloak to school, as his mother advis- 
ed him to do; and it was.but the other evening 
that he burnt his fingers very badly when roasting 
chesnats, simply because he would not take his 
mother’s advice, and take them out with the tongs. 
He has tnet with many mortifications on account 
of this obstinate temper, but he does not seem to 
improve. He had kept at the head of his Latin 
class almost a month, and in two days more, would 
have obtained the medal for which he was so anx- 
ious; but one day thinking that the lesson looked 
very easy, he concluded not to take his Latin 
Grammar, for he had a great many books to carry, 
and he thought he should be able to learn his les- 
son without it. His older brother who knew much 
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ze half the hap-|# \e nest in a cage, and hang it on the bough of the 
at L will never. throw | 
i 








ee—hoping that the old birds would go in there 
fd feed'their young. His father told him that he 
hight, and was so kind as to go out into the gar- 
den and help him fix the cage. He then went 
away and advised Charles to go away too, lest he 
should frighten the birds from geing into the cage. 
But Charles thought he knew better than his fa- 
ther, and might stay a little while without danger 
of frightening the birds. So he persuaded Rob- 
ert to hold the ladder for him, ‘‘just for two or 
three minutes.” Pretty soun the old bird began 
to fly about the tree, and was just about to enter 
the cage, when Charles in his delight, started for-' 
ward and forgot to hold on by the rounds of the 
ladder, He very narrowly escaped falling by 
catching hold of the bough upon which the cage 


|| was stationed. But he shook the bough so vio- 


lently, that the string by which the cage hung, 
broke, and it was dashed to the ground. The lit- 
tle birds were killed, and Charles lamented bitter- 
ly that he had not taken his father’s advice. 
Whether or not he has improved sincé I saw him 
last, I cannot tell; but I hope he has, for I am 
sure he would be saved a great many troubles if 
he could conquer this fault.— Religious Magazine. 





From the Episcopal Recorder. 

THE SUNDAY PARTY. ° 
As. I was walking one Lord’s day to the house 
of God, I saw a party of young people on before. 
me, whose volatile manners ill accorded with the 
sanctity of the day; and just asI was passing them 
I heard one say, 
‘Indeed I think we shall do wrong—my con- 
science condemns me—I must return.” 
** There can be no hatm,” replied another, ‘‘in 
taking an excursion on the water, especially as 
we have resolved to go to a place of worship this 
evening.” 

‘* ] must return,” rejoined a female voice, ‘‘my 
cm@science condemns me. What will iy father 
say if he hear of it?” 

By this time they had reached the bridge; and 











more about Latin than he did, and was in ligh- 


his satchel, he did not tale his grammar, said to 
him, 

**Are you not going totake home your grammar, 
Charles?” ; 

‘No indeed,” said Charles, ‘‘I think J can 
learn that: little easy lesson, without a grammar.” 

‘* | don’t believe you can,” said John, ‘‘ 1 know 
I could not when I went over it—and | don’t think 
youcan. Take my advice, and carry home your 

rammar, or you will be sorry for it.” 

‘* No I shall not,” replied Charles, as he threw 
his satchel over his shoulder, and ‘‘I am not 
going to trouble myself about that.” 

So Charles went home without his grammar; 
but when he began to study his lessou in the eve- 
ning, he found that he could not learn it all vithout 
it. He would have asked his brother John to help 
him, but he felt ashamed. However, he finally 
concluded that he would rather ask assistayce from 
him, than to lose his place in the class, bat when 
‘he went to look for John, he found that he had 
gone out. Charles was then obliged tolearn as 
much of the lesson as he could without the gram- 
mar, and leave the rest, for John did nt come 
home until after Charles had gone to bel. The 
next morning, he had no time to Jook at hij lesson, 
and after he had taken his place in the ¢lass; he 
found he could hardly answer a single question, 
and he lost his place in the class at the rery first 
question that was asked him. He felt sorry in- 
deed then, that he had not taken John’s advice, 
but his sorrow was not of the right kind, for it did 
not lead him to do better. \ 

He was studying Natural History, and wa} very 
much interested in it. One day he saw a robin’s 
nest in an apple tree, in the garlen. He was 
very much pleased at the discovery, Yor he, had 
been very anxious to watch some birds feeding 





might have bought with my dollar, or even with a 






er class, observing that when tre put tris O0ORS ffito 


afar, while the rest stood in close debate for a few 
minites, when they all moved towards the water. 
Twe of the gentlemen stepped into the boat, two 
more ;tood at the water’s edge, and the females 
were handed one by one into the boat.’ It was a 
fine morning, though rather cold, and the tide was 
running at its usual rate; many were gazing on 
them, when a naval officer standing near, called 
to them through the balustrades, and said, 

** A pleasant morning to vou.” 

One of the gentlemen suddenly arose to return 
the compliment, but from some cause, which I 
could not perceive, he fell over into the water 
This disaster\threw the whole party into the ut- 
most consternition: and each one, instead of re- 
maining in his seat, rushed to the side of the boat 
over which ther companion had fallen, which up- 
set it, and all\were instantaneously plunged into 
the deep. ‘The shriek which the multitude of 
spectators gave,\when they beheld this calamity, 
exceeded any similar noise I ever heard; several 
females fainted; boats immediately put off; and in 
a few minutes the watermen rescued one, and un- 
other, and anotlier from a premature grave. 
Having picked up ‘all they could find, the different 
boats were rowed to the shore, where some medi- 
cal gentlemen were in waiting; but.when the par- 
ty met together, no language can describe the 
horror which was depicted on every countenance 
when they found that two were still missing. 

** Where’s my sister?” said the voice which 
had said, only a few minutes before, ‘‘ there can 
be no harm in taking an excursion on the water, 
especially as we have resolved to go to church in 
the evening.” ‘* Where’s my Charles?” said a 
female, who had appeared the most gay and 
sprightly when I first sawthem. __ 

At length two boats which had gone a consider- 
able distance were seen returning; on being ask- 





‘their young and teaching them toMy. He ran 
‘and told his father, and asked him if h) might put 





ed if they had picked up any, they replied, ‘‘ Yes 
—two.” This reply electrified the whole party; 


ove of the party was busily engaged with a water- - 
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Youth’s Companion, 











they embraced each other with the tenderest emo- 
tions: they wept for joy, and so did others who 
stood around them. 

‘* Here’s a gentleman,” said a boatman, ‘ but 
I believe he’s dead.” 

‘© Where’s the lady,” said a brother; ‘‘is she 
safe?” 

‘* She is in the other boat, sir 

‘* Is she alive?—has she spoken?” 

‘No, sir, she has not spoken, I believe.” 

‘* Is she dead? oh tell me!” . 

‘¢]T fear she is, sir.” 

The ladies were immediately removed from the 
boats to a house in the vicinity, and every effort 
was employed to restore animation, and some 
faint hopes were entertained by the medical gen- 
tlemen that they should succeed. In the space of 
little more than ten minutes they announced the 
joyful news that the gentleman began to breathe, 
but they made no allusions to the lady. Her 
brother sat motionless, absorbed in the deepest 
melancholy, till the actual decease of his sister 
was announced, when he started up and became 

ost frantic with grief, 
pecan my aut would to God I had died for 
thee!’? They were all overwhelmed with trouble 
and knew not what to do. 

‘* Who will bear the heavy tidings to our fa- 
ther?” said the brother, as he paced the room 
backwards and forwards, like a maniac broke loose 
from the cell of misery. ‘‘ Oh, who will bear the 
heavy tidings to our father?” He paused—a 
death-like silence pervaded the whole apartment— 
he again burst forth in the agony of despair—‘‘ I 
forced her to go against the dictates of her con- 
science—I am her murderer—I ought to have per- 
ished, and not my sister. Who will bear the 
heavy tidings to our father?” 

‘« | will,” said a gentleman who had been un- 
remitting in his attentions to the sufferers. 

‘* Do you know him, sir?”’ 

‘© Yes, I know him.” 

«© Oh! how can I ever appear in his presence? 
I enticed one of the best of children to an act of 
disobedience, which has destroyed her!” 

How the old man received the intelligence or 
what moral effect resulted from this disaster, I 
never heard. 
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THE LOAD OF COALS, 


As I stood looking out of my window, a cart of 
coals stopped at the door of the opposite house. 
It was drawn by two bony awkward-looking horses, 
who had come along in such a slovenly sleepy 
pace, and stopped, when the driver called to them, 
in such odd positions, that, though sorry to see 
how poor and jaded they seemed, I could not help 
smiling at them. The first had one front leg and 
a hind one stretched out, as if he was still going 
on, and the shaft-horse stood with both fore feet 
projecting out and wide apart, as though he had 








pulled back suddenly. 

As I looked at the horses, one of the men un- 
fastened the pin of the cart to tilt it up, and the 
other went behind to pull it down; the man behind 
jumped out of the way, and down came the coals, 
with a noise that would have made me jump too, 
had I not been prepared for it. The cart fell back 
with a sharp rattle upon the shafts, and the last 
horse, as he moved on, playfully bit at the back of 
his companion. 

One of the men, and a boy, presently set to 
work to get the coals in at the cellar window, and 
I redlly thought it a work that required some pa- 
tience, for when they had walked backward and 
forward more than twenty times, the heap of coal 
did not appear much less. In less than an hour, 
however, when I looked again, the heap was all 
cleared away. 

As I stood thinking what a comfort it was to 
have a good stock of coals in the cellar, for the 
days were getting somewhat winterly, a poor wo- 
man came by with a basket on her arm, which 


He exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, |. 


was partly covered by an old grey cloak. No 
sooner did she see the place where the coals had 
been, than she began carefully to pick up the lit- 
tle bits that were scattered here and there, and 
put them in the corner of her basket. I saw it 
was with some difficulty that she stooped, and the 
little bits that lay about were so small, that they 
scarcely seemed worth the trouble of picking up. 
The poor woman, however, thought otherwise, for 
she did not go away until she had carefully look- 
ed over the patch of coal-dust, and secured all the 
bits she could find. 

** Alas,” thought I, as I turned to my comforta- 
ble fire, ‘‘ have [ been warm all day, and never 
once looked at my fire with a grateful heart? 
never once remembered the coals in my cellar, 
with thankful feelings, while this poor woman is 
glad to obtain such bits as I should not deem 
worth picking up? How little do I deserve the 
comforts I enjoy. It becomes me to ask God, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, to make me more mindful of 
other’s wants, and of my own mercies.” 

‘* Not more than others. I deserve, 
Yet God has given more.”—Child’s Companion. 
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“THE NURSERY. 








HAVE YOU ANY BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 


I have recently seen so striking a contrast of the 
influence exerted by elder sisters, upon the young- 
er members of the family, that I could hardly re- 
frain from laying it before the numerous children 
that I suppose are looking from week to week for 
their portion in the Watchman. Not many months 
since, I passed a short time in a family where 
were five children, the eldest of whom was named 
Sophia. She was an active and intelligent girl, 
but unfortunately for her, and for the younger 
members of the family, she felt that her summon: 
ty in age entitled her to the authority of a mwtron 


{Instead of gaining the confidence, and winning 


the obedience of her brothers and sisters by her 
kind and gentle manners, she resorted to harsh- 
ness, to commands and threats, and sometimes 
even when out of sight of her parents to blows. 
And what was the result? Such as might be ex- 
pected. Instead of attaining her object, she only 
gained their ill will and made herself an object of 
dislike. 

But this was not all. The indulgence of such a 
disposition was producing a most deleterious effect 
upon her own character, fostering an unhappy 
temper in the children, and furnishing an example 
for their imitation when an opportunity should 
present itself for indulging in it. I have seen her 
turn a deaf ear to the most artless entreaties of a 
lisping child for some favor, or perhaps cast him 
away with a frown. I have seen her sacrificing 
the happiness of her little brothers and sisters to 
promote her own, when a little self-denial on her 
part, would have made them happy, and taught 
them a lesson that would not soon have been for- 
gotten. And I doubt not but she too in the end 
would have felt more satisfaction than in the mo- 
mentary gratification of her own wishes, 

But I hasten from this picture, to give you one 
of a more pleasing aspect, which has been spread 
before me for a few days past. It is in a family of 
the same number of children as the one just men- 
tioned, the eldest of whom is Emma, . She is the 
companion, the playmate, the teacher, and finally 
in every respect the centre of attraction in the cir- 
cle of her little brothers and sisters. They love 
her most ardently, and well they may, for she is 
sure to leave no means untried to promote their 
happiness; and though she never makes use of 
anything like authority, still she has them most 
perfectly under her control. It is sufficient in- 
ducement to almost any act if Emma wishes it, or 
if any hesitancy is manifested, she is sure to win 
them over by her artless manners, and simple ap- 
peals to their reason and judgment. I love to look 
at her with her sisters at her side, busily employ- 





ing themselves with their needles, while the little 
boys are amusing themselves with their books, or 


perchance engaged in some more active sports. 
Every innocent amusement is sure to meet her ap- 
probation, and every praise-worthy act is noticed 
and commended, and thereby operates as a stimu- 
lus to continued effort. 

Now I need not tell you that these children are 
happy, that they promote the happiness of those 
around them, that they lesson the anxieties of their 
kind and tender parents, nor need I say that they 
are forming characters, and cultivating tempers, 
well calculated to render them happy and useful 
in whatever station they may be placed. 

And now, my little readers, which will you imi- 
tate, Sophiaor Emma? I think I hear you say the 
latter. Well, keep your resolution, and I am sure 
you will not find it very difficult after a little prac- 
tice. The little girls that I have mentioned, were 
the eldest of their respective families, but let me 
tell you these remarks are intended for any one, 
whether the eldest or not, who may have younger 
brothers and sisters. 

Little boys, I am writing to you also, for I have 
seen some of your number to whom these descrip- 
tions are as applicable as to Sophia and Emma. 
In fine, let any one who wishes to become better, 
be assured that there are many who will take 
pleasure in assisting them in their noble and 
praise worthy efforts.—Christian Watchman. 
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THE LITTLE CAPTIVE MAID OF ISRAEL. 

The Syrians in a war with the Israelites ‘‘ had 
taken captive a little maid,” and carried her far 
from friends, her parents, and her home, into the 
land of Syria. There she became the waiting 
maid of Naaman’s wife. 

Naaman was a person much beloved by Benha- 
dad the king of Syria; he was ‘ captain of his 
host,” or the chief man in his army. He had 
been a successful defender of his country, and was 
greatly honored by the people; yet was he affect- 
ed with a painful, loathsome, and incurable dis- 
ease. 

The little girl entertained strong attachment to 
her master, who probably, though a heathen, was 
very kind to her, and she was greatly affected by 
his sufferings. He had probably consulted physi- 
cians, and used remedies, which availing him noth- 
ing, he had given up to despair. In this hopeless 
state of the case, we find the little maid recom- 
mending to the attention of her mistress a holy 
man in her own country, who had performed mir- 
acles, and though she knew not as he had ever 
healed a leper, yet judging from his character, 
she was sure he would do so, even for a heathen. 
With great respect, yet with tenderness and ear- 
nestness, she expressed a wish that her beloved 
master would go to Samaria, where Elisha dwelt 
believing he would certainly be cured. ; 

The regard paid to the remarks of this child 
show, that though in humble circumstances, she 
was nevertheless esteemed by her employers, for 
her words were immediately carried to Naaman. 
The result of the information was, that the Syrian 
leper actually repaired to Elisha, at Samaria, and 
was healed. 

The joy of the little girl on his return, with 
flesh as sound and healthy as that of a little child, 
must have been great. Naaman brought with 
him also some knowledge of Israel’s God, and 
from the account we have of him, there is reason 
to hope, that there was real penitence for sin and 
true regard for God in his soul. If the little maid 
was really pious, as her language would imply, 
this circumstance must have greatly increased her 
happiness. Probably she was herself more beloy- 
ed by her master and mistress than before. But 
she is never mentioned again. 

The short, but interesting account given of this 
child, teaches a lesson, which though important 
is hard to learn. We find that persons, however 
humble in life, however obscure, and in circum- 


stances however apparently unfavorable, may yet, 
if disposed, be useful. 





You have been pointed to one who was engagod 
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Youth’s Companion. 











in the cause of religion and humanity, even though 
a child, a servant, a slave in the family of a heathen 
warrior, Who of my young readers are placed in 
circumstances more unfavorable than these? 

Say not then you are poor, or ignorant, or ob- 
scure, or that you are teo young. The smallest 
child that reads this paper, or the most obscure 
domestic may do something for the benefit of th- 
ers; if rightly disposed, much. Beloved young 
friend, the ways of doing good are many, and in 
pursuing each of them, you will find your own 
happiness, also. I will not point them out to you. 
Be persuaded to commit your hearts and your 
ways unto God. Pray for His guidance, and the 
way to do good will be made plain to you. ‘V. 











BEDITORIAL. 





GOOD MORALS AND GOOD MANNERS. 

Ata public meeting of the Boston Sabbath School 
Union, held in Park street church, on the 10th of De- 
cember, Rev. Nenemian Apams said, he had been re- 
quested to say a few words to the Youth and Chil- 
dren; and the subject of his remarks would be good 
morals und good manners. He should say a few 
words under each of these heads, and that in four par- 
ticulars, 

We come here, my young friends, to give you our 
advice with regard to the best way of being good and 
happy; and there are several things besides being re- 
ligieus, as you understand it, that you are to attend to. 

OsEpDIENceE. 

1. It is a matter of the utmost importance that you 
should minp your pareNTS. They are to you in the 
place of God. The first thing we have to learn is, to 
obey; and the way to learn to obey God, is to obey 
your parents. He that grows up without obeying his 
parents, is not likely to obey God. The Bible says, 
‘¢ He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God, whom he hath not seen.” If 
he loves not man, who is near, in his sight, how can 
he love God, who is far off, and out of sight. So, if 
you do not mind your parents who are daily with you, 
whom you can see, you will be much less likely to 
mind God, who is a great way off, and whom you 
cannot see; and you ‘will grow up “ without hope 
and without God in the world.” Therefore, what- 
ever your parents tell you to do, you must do it 
promptly and cheerfully; and whatever they forbid, 
you must, with the same readiness, refrain from. 
You must have regard to their feelings. You are not 
to be the judge of what isright. Children have.many 
temptations to disobey their parents. They love to 





- have their own way. The reason is, that they do 


not like restraint. ‘Their hearts are bad, and they do 
not like the restraints put'on them by the authority 
of their parents. ‘This is the same spirit that you 
see in the mobs, where men collect together in crowds, 
to break windows, burn houses, and kill folks. It is 
because they do not like the laws, which put restraint 
upon them, And, yery likely those that make the 
mobs, are the very ones that did not mind their pa- 
rents. If you wish to grow up and be good citizens, 
you must begin by minding what your father and 
mother say. 

In order to do this, you must have right feelings, 
towards your parents. You must love them, and re- 
member how much they have done for you, how 
many obligations you owe them for their kindness to 
you. Those who do not love, but disobey their pa- 
rents, are under the disapprobation of God. This is 
expressed in the Bible in a solemn and affecting man- 
ner. There is one passage which says, ‘The eye 
that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey his 
mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and 
the young eagles shall eat it.” ‘This means that God 
will punish them in some dreadful manner; and God 
has said this in order to show us how much he hates 
the crime of those children, who despise their parents, 
and contemn what they say. And there is something 








else God has said, which is still more terrific. Sup- 
pose some one should tell you to go through a dark 
cavern; but that, if you take a lamp you shall go 
through safely, provided it does not go out. You go 
in, and as you advance, all is dark before you. You 
look back and see that the place where you entered 
is growing smaller and smaller. Youare afraid; but 
you look at your lamp and proceed. At last, the 
place where you entered is se small, that you can 
scarcely see it, and you turn a corner, and it is all 
dark. You are very much afraid; but you must go 
on. You know not the way, and you have no one to 
guide you. Allis depending upon your lamp. But 
suddenly the lamp goes out. You can see neither the 
end nor the beginning. It is total darkness. Now, 
God says, ‘‘ WHoso cURSETH HIS FATHER OR HIS 
MOTHER, HIS LAMP SHALL BE PUT OUT IN OBSCURE 
parkyess.” You willbe in places or circumstances, 
very much like this dark cavern. You will have to 
pass through many dark scenes—especially will you 
have to pass through the dark valley of the shadow 
of death. If you have not been particular to honor 
your father and mother; especially, if you have done 
anything like cursing them—if you have wished ovil 
to come upon them, or spoken harshly to them, or 
called them hard names—when you come to be in 
trouble in this life, but especially, when you come to 
die, God will pul your lamp out. 
Veracity, 

2. You must fear alie. In order to avwid the ne- 
cessity of telling lies, you must always do right; for 
the temptation to tell lies, is chiefly from the desire 
to hide your faults. But in case you are overtaken in 
a fault, confess it. ‘* He that covereth his sins shall 
not prosper; but he that confesseth and forsaketh 
them shall find mercy.” Ifa child grows up a liar, 
thelis hardly any hope of him. We can put no 
confidence in him, and there is hardly any prospect 
that he will ever be reformed. If he is bad in other 
respects, yet if he goes in the path of truth, there is 
always some hope of him; but if he is liar, there is 
little or no hope that he will ever be reclaimed. God 
has shown his special abhorrence of this sin. You 
all remember the terrible judgment which fell upon 
Ananias and Sapphira. He has also placed liars, in 
a dreadful class—all liars, ends a class of persons of 
the very worst character, who, it is said, shall have 
their part in the lake that burns with fire and brim- 
stone. Hear what David says: “ What man is he 
that desireth life, and loveth many days, that he may 
see good. Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
from speaking guile.” If you want to be good, and 
to live a long life, and enjoy yourselves, you must al- 
ways speak the truth. 

KINDNEss. 


- 8. Be kind to one another. 1 might say, be polite; 
but I choose the Bible expression, which, is the best 
definition of politeness. The Bible says, ‘ Be kindly 
affectioned one to another, in honor preferring one 
another.” If you begin to do this when young, it 
will have a great effect upon your character. When 
with your companions, remember that they have 
feelings as well as yourself. Be not selfish, but treat 
them kindly. Remember the golden rule, to do to 
others as you would wish them todo to you. Be 
kind—love One another, and respect each others feel- 
ings and rights,.and you will be happy yourselves 
and make others happy. 
Respect. 

4. Be respectful. Be respectful to your parents. 
Little things affect our conduct and feelings. If an 
individual comes into the room where his parents 
are, in a rude and boisterous manner, it is not treat- 
ing them with proper respect; or if he interrupts 
them, while they are speaking to others. Be habitu- 
ally respectful towards your parents. 

Be respectful to every body—to all in the house. 
Never call them nicknames, or do anything to hurt 
their feelings, or to make them feel that they are be- 





low you. Be respectful in the street. Those that 
pass you in the street take notice of your conduct. 
Almost every man and woman takes notice of the 
children they meet in the streets. When you pass an 
individual, be very careful not to be rude. One 
thing especially, I would say to the boys, some of 
whom are in the habit of getting behind carriages, 
and hanging on to them, and throwing dirt and snow, 
and otherwise annoying them—these boys, if they 
grow up, will be likely to be bad men. You must 
break off all such rude habits, if you have any desire 
to form a good character, and to be respectable and 
useful. 

Be respectful also in the house of God. Never 
come into the house of God with your hats on; and 
do not run from it as faust as you can, when the bene- 
diction is pronounced. Remember in whose pres- 
ence you have/been. You would not run out of the 
presence of one whom you respected, und whose fa- 
vor you value. But God is there, and you treat him 
with great disrepect when you run out of his pres- 
ence. Cultivate a respectful regard for the places 
where ** God’s honor dwelleth.” 

A little while since, in speaking to the children of 
my congregation, I told them we were about to unite 
in prayer, and asked them what I should pray for. 
Ten or a dozen spoke up at once, and said, “ Pray 
that we may have new hearts.” And, I find, in con- 
versing with children, generally, especially those who 
have pious parents, they say they wish to have new 
hearts. Buta great many of them hardly know what 
it means. They knew it is something good, and that 
it will make them happy, and that is all the idea they 
have about it. The heart is that in us from which 
our thoughts and feelings and conduct proceeds. So 
Christ tells us,—‘ Out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders,” &e. I suppose many of you 
know you have bad hearts; and when you wish to 
have new hearts, you wish that that in you from 
which your evil thoughts and feelings and bad actions 
proceed, may be made good. ‘There are some chil- 
ren that know this, and who know that God only 
can give them new hearts; and they think that, until 
they have new hearts, they have nothing to do. 
When you speak to them about anything they have 
done that is wrong they say, “O,I havea wicked 
heart—I can do nothing right till my heart is chang- 
ed;”? so laying all the blame of their bad conduct on 
their wieked hearts. I know God alone can change 
your hearts. But, suppose you had a garden, water- 
ed by a little spring; and the water that flowed from 
it was all bad; the fountain from which it came up 
was deep, and you could not get at it to cleanse it. 
Would you say, IT can’t stop the waters;” and so 
let them flow over your garden, and spoil all your 
flowers? No; you would turn off the waters, and 
try to keep them back; and if there was an individ- 
ual who had the management of the fountain, you 
would seek his aid. But you would not neglect todo 
all you could to keep off the bad waters, because you 
could not cleanse the fountain. This is what you are 
to do, in regard to your hearts—try all you can to re- 
press and keep in the bad dispositions of your hearts, 
and at the same time be asking God to change them. 
And, if you really wish God to take that out of yeu 
from which bad actions proceed, you will be sincere- 
ly seeking to do those things that are right. John the 
Baptist told them who came to him to be baptized, 
that they must bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 
So, if you wish God to do these things for you, prove 
it by your conduct. If you are sincerely seeking to 
do’ the things that please God, he will hear your 
prayers. 

We have said these things to you in order that you 
may be amiable and lovely; and if there is one 
prayer that we would espevially offer up concerning 
you, it is, that you may be like Him, who, as he grew 
in stature, grew also in favor both with God and man. 

















